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Flu 

(Influenza) 
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What  is  influenza? 

Influenza  (flu)  is  a  very  contagious  viral  infection  of  the  respiratory  system.  Symptoms  of  flu  include 
fever,  muscle  aches,  headache,  stuffy  head,  runny  nose,  cough,  sore  throat,  and  general 
weakness. 

How  is  flu  transmitted? 

The  flu  virus  is  spread  when  an  infected  person  coughs,  sneezes,  or  speaks,  thus  spraying  con- 
taminated droplets  which  can  be  inhaled  by  other  people  nearby.  Symptoms  of  flu  usually  appear 
one  to  three  days  after  a  susceptible  person  has  been  exposed  to  the  virus. 


How  many  types  of  flu  are  there? 

Many  different  types,  or  strains,  of  flu  virus  have  been  identified.  Each  falls  into  one  of  three  groups 
(A,  B  or  C),  and  is  named  for  the  place  where  it  was  first  isolated.  For  example,  A/Hong  Kong  is  a 
group  A  virus  that  was  first  isolated  in  flu  cases  from  Hong  Kong.  Because  the  genes  of  flu  viruses 
frequently  change,  new  strains  of  the  virus  appear  annually. 


Can  flu  be  dangerous? 

The  symptoms  of  flu  vary  from  mild  to  severe.  Although  most  people  recover  from  the  disease  within 
a  week,  some  can  develop  potentially  life-threatening  complications  such  as  pneumonia.  People 
age  65  and  older,  people  with  weakened  immune  systems,  and  people  with  chronic  medical  prob- 
lems such  as  heart  disease,  asthma,  diabetes,  or  lung  or  kidney  disease  are  at  high  risk  of  suffering 
complications  of  flu.  Children  on  long-term  treatment  with  aspirin  may  be  at  risk  of  developing  a 
dangerous  metabolic  disorder  called  Reye's  Syndrome  if  they  contract  flu. 


How  is  flu  treated? 

Type  A  is  sometimes  treated  with  the  drug  amantadine  hydrochloride.  Although  no  specific  treat- 
ment for  influenza  B  or  C  exists,  bed  rest,  fluids,  analgesics  (non-prescription  pain  relievers),  and 
nasal  decongestants  usually  help  reduce  an  infected  person's  discomfort.  Children  and  teenagers 
with  influenza  should  not  take  aspirin,  since  aspirin  use  under  such  circumstances  has  been 
associated  with  Reye's  Syndrome. 

How  can  influenza  be  prevented? 


The  best  means  of  preventing  flu  is  by  immunization.  Because  the  viruses  that  cause  flu  change  fre- 
quently, a  person  who  wants  to  remain  immune  to  the  disease  should  receive  a  flu  vaccination  every 


year.  Annual  vaccination  is  especially  important  for  people  at  high  risk  of  developing  complications 
from  flu  and  for  family  members  and  health  care  providers  of  people  at  high  risk. 

Type  A  influenza  infections  may  be  prevented  by  the  drug  amantadine  hydrochloride.  However,  the 
need  for  multiple  doses  each  day  and  the  possibility  of  side  effects  currently  limit  the  feasibility  of 
this  option  for  high-risk  individuals  who  were  not  immunized.  You  should  consult  your  physician  if 
you  are  considering  use  of  this  drug. 

How  safe  is  the  vaccine? 

As  is  the  case  with  most  drugs  or  vaccines,  there  is  a  slight  possibility  that  some  people  will  have 
allergic  or  more  serious  reactions  to  the  flu  vaccine.  Generally,  however,  the  current  flu  vaccines  are 
safe  and  associated  with  only  mild  side  effects.  A  few  people  experience  minor  reactions  such  as  a 
sore  arm  for  two  to  four  days,  low  fever,  chills,  headache  or  muscle  ache  during  the  first  48  hours 
after  vaccination.  Because  the  vaccine  is  made  with  dead  viruses,  it  does  not  cause  flu.  Unlike  the 
1 976  swine  flu  vaccine,  recent  flu  vaccines  have  not  been  associated  with  Guillain-Barre  Syn- 
drome, a  rare  neurological  disorder. 

Who  should  not  be  vaccinated? 

The  following  groups  of  people  should  consult  a  physician  before  receiving  the  vaccine: 

•  People  who  are  allergic  to  chicken  or  eggs; 

•  Children  who  have  received  DTP  vaccine  within  the  previous  1 4  days; 

•  People  who  are  ill  and  have  a  fever; 

•  Pregnant  women;  and 

•  People  who  have  had  Guillain-Barre' Syndrome. 
Where  can  I  get  more  information? 

Your  personal  physician 

Your  local  board  of  health 

Listed  in  the  telephone  book  under  local  government 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health 

Immunization  Program,  Jamaica  Plain,  (617)  522-3700 

Central  Regional  Health  Office,  Rutland  (61 7)  886-471 1 

Northeast  Regional  Health  Office,  Tewksbury  (61 7)  851  -7261 

Southeast  Regional  Health  Office,  Lakeville,  (617)  947-1231 

Western  Regional  Health  Office,  Amherst/Northampton,  (413)  549-1045 
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